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CHRIST IS RISEN, ALLELUIA! 


LL nature rejoices for the resurrection of Christ! So 
Christian poets have sung repeatedly, vying with one 
another as to who should most completely express 
the joy of the world—of men, of beasts, and even 
of inanimate nature—because Christ is risen. 

Some of the most vivid of these expressions occur in the bal- 


lads. Thus, 
The people shall rejoice, 
And the birds they shall sing, 
To see the uprising 
Of the heavenly King. 


It was on Easter Sunday morning 
Our Savior did arise; 

The sun, moon, and seven stars 
All danced in the skies. 


O the sun and the moon, Mother, 
shall both rise with me. 


In the York Mystery Plays, one of the soldiers at the sepul- 
chre after Christ’s resurrection attests: 


We herde never sen we were borne 
Nor all oure faderes us beforne, 
Suche melodie, mydday, ne morne, 
As was made there. 


The author of ““The Virgin’s Complaint and Comfort” 


wrote: 
Sweche joy and solemp (ni) te, 
Beforn ne after was never seyn; 
The erde is glad, the sunne is fre 
The sunne is glad that it brythe xalle bene, 
And never after so blac to sene. 
The werlde is glad, and hath grace sene 
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Alle cristan pepill glad xal bene 
That Crist is bothe King and prest; 
Nowe is seyd hec dies for ioye, I wene, 
That resurrexit! non mortuus est. 


But it is the Latin medieval poets who excelled in the ex- 
pression of the universal joy for Christ’s resurrection. For exam- 
ple, there is the exuberant gaiety of Peter the Venerable’s poem ad 
dressed to Mary Magdalen on Easter day: 


Pone luctum, Magdalena, 

Et serena lacrymas; 

Non est jam Simonis coena, 

Non cur fletum exprimas; 

Causae mille sunt laetandi, 

Causae mille exultandi; 
Alleluia resonet. 


In the eleventh century Adam of St. Victor wrote “De resur- 
rectione Domint’’: 


Mundi renovatio 
Nova parit gaudia 
Resurgente Domino 
Conresurgunt omnia; 
Elementa serviunt, 

Et Auctoris sentiunt 
Quanta sint soloemnia. 


An unknown poet of the sixth or seventh century calls on all 
created things to take part in the jubilation of Easter: 
Ortus, occasus, aquilo, septentrion 
tellusque, pontus, oceani limites 
lati, polorum jubilate cardines, 
fontes aquarum, flumen labentia, 
plaudete manu montium cacumina 
Surrexit enim dominus ab inferis. 
The presence of this thought in some of the ancient Easter 
tropes is seen in the following lines: 


Tellus herbida Astra, solum 

resurgenti plaudit mare jocundentur, 
Christo, quae tremula et cuncti 

ejus morte gratulentur in coelis 

se casutam minitat. spiritalis chori trinitati. 


In the liturgy of Eastertide there are numerous references to 
the joy of creation for Christ’s resurrection. ““The earth trembled 
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CHRIST IS RISEN 


and was still, when God arose in judgment, alleluia,’’ is the song 
of the Church at the offertory on Easter Sunday. A similar thought 
is set forth in the Ambrosian hymn “Aurora coelum purpurat,” 
from the fourth or fifth century, which is sung at Lauds from 
Low Sunday to the feast of the Ascension. 

Aurora coelum purpurat 

Aether resultat laudibus, 


Mundus triumphans jubilat, 
Horrens avernus infremit. 


In the proper of the Mass for the third, fourth, and fifth Sundays 
after Easter, the following passage occurs as a part of the introit 
or offertory verse: “Shout with joy to God, all the earth, alle- 
luia: sing ye a psalm to His name, alleluia!”’ 

The magnificent hymn “Salve, festa dies,’’ written by Ve- 
nantius Fortunatus, was in earlier times often sung at the proces- 
sion before Mass on Easter Sunday. From the passages quoted 
below we see how the Bishop of Poitiers expressed this idea of a 
revival in nature accompanying the resurrection of Christ. 


? 


Lo! our earth is in her spring; bearing thus her witness that 
with her Lord she has all her gifts restored. 

For now the woods with their leaves, and the meadows with 
their flowers, pay homage to Jesus’ triumph over the gloomy tomb. 

Light, firmament, fields and sea give justly praise to the God 
that defeats the laws of death and rises above the stars. 


The number of liturgical expressions given to the joy of 
mankind because of the resurrection of Christ are far too many for 
citation. Triumphant joy is the supreme motif of all the prayers 
of the Church during the fifty days of the Eastertide. And the 
joyous exultant liturgy of the Church at Easter is the inevitable 
spontaneous expression of her interior joy and peace, despite what- 
ever forces rage against her. For her victory over them is secured 
and certain; it is already won. “Have confidence,’’ her divine 
Spouse has said, “I have overcome the world.’’ Not only from 
cathedrals and churches, from monasteries and convent chapels, 
but from prison cells and concentration camps her children will 
sing ‘Alleluia’ for Christ’s resurrection. 


SISTER JANE MARIE, O.P. 
Marywood, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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THE OFFERTORY RITE 


II. THE DECLINE OF THE OFFERTORY RITE FROM THE EIGHTH 
TO THE TWELFTH CENTURY 


F we are to understand how this important feature 
of the Roman rite could disappear so completely we 
must turn our attention to the liturgical development 
in France from the seventh to the tenth century. For 
it was in France and southern Germany that the of- 

fertory ceremony was to undergo changes and modifications during 

these centuries and, in its new form, was to return to Rome, there 
to supplant the ancient Roman practice. 

The starting point for our inquiry in this second part of 
our study will be the offertory ceremony in the old Gallican rite 
which flourished in France from the fourth to the eighth century. 
We are fortunate in having a complete account of the Gallican 
Mass; it has come down to us in a letter ascribed to St. Germain 
of Paris (d. 576) but it belongs more probably to the following 
century. This document states briefly that the bread and wine are 
carried in procession to the altar while the choir sings a chant 
called the sonum.* The time of the procession is clearly indicated 
by the order of the treatise; it came after the dismissal of the 
catechumens and at the beginning of the Mass of the Faithful. 
From Gregory of Tours (d. 593) we learn that the offerings 
were carried from the sacristy by the deacon in turret-shaped ves- 
sels called turres.* 


This testimony is confirmed by an eighth century manuscript 
of the monastery of St. Gall which contains a Roman ordo adapted 
to the Gallican usage. In this document the author has substituted 
for the offertory rite of Rome the following: 


When they are to offer: the oblations have been prepared in 
the sacristy in towers (turres), three or two or one; if there are no 
towers then use the paten on which the Lord’s body is broken. 
One or two or as many as necessary of the priests who stand about 
the altar go forth with the deacons to the sacristy. The priest takes 
in his hands the tower or paten with the oblations, the deacon takes 


*Expositio antiquae liturgiae Gallicanae, ed. J. Quasten (Muenster, 1934), 
pp. 17-18. 
*De gloria martyrum, c. 85. 
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the chalice and they raise them aloft as high as their heads. Before 

they enter, the antiphons are said in the church; the clergy reply 

and, while they are singing, the ministers enter with the towers or 

paten and chalice and go to the altar.* 
Obviously then, there was no offering of bread and wine by the 
people during the Mass. When did they present their gifts? For it 
is equally obvious that they did make an offering. The Council of 
Macon held in 585 decreed that ‘‘on all Sundays the oblation of 
the altar, both bread and wine, be offered by all, both men and 
women.’ St. Caesarius of Arles in one of his sermons advises his 
people: ‘‘Before all, give alms to the poor according to your means; 
offer the oblations that are consecrated on the altar, for the man 
able to give should blush to communicate from the oblation of 
another.’’* There can be only one solution of the difficulty: in 
the old Gallican rite, the people presented their gifts of bread and 
wine before the Mass.° 

During the course of the seventh and eighth centuries there 
was a gradual infiltration of the Roman rite into France. Bishops 
on their visits to Rome brought back with them the Roman Mass 
books. The Benedictine monks from Monte Cassino and Rome, in 
founding new houses in the north, in evangelizing England and 
southern Germany, carried with them the service books of Rome. 
The result was a great diversity of rites in France during the 
eighth century; in one locality the Mass would be celebrated ac- 
cording to the Roman, in another according to the Gallican rite; 
in other dioceses there was a mixture of the two. 


This liturgical anarchy was only ended by the positive legis- 
lation of Charlemagne who imposed the Roman rite on his king- 
dom about the end of the eighth century.” The new Mass book 
composed by Alcuin from Roman sources was made obligatory on 
all, and the bishops were instructed by the decrees of the emperor 
and by the canons of the various Frankish councils to see to it that 
they and their priests celebrated Mass according to the directions 


8G. Nickl, Der Anteil des Volkes an der Messliturgie im Frankreiche (Inns- 
bruck, 1930), p. 39. 

‘Concilia aevi Merov., ed. Maassen, p. 166. 

®S. Caesari Sermones, Sermo xiii, ed. Morin, p. 63. 

®Nickl, op. cit., pp. 33-47. 

"Cf. E. Bishop, Liturgica Historica (Oxford, 1918), pp. 45-61. 
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of the Roman ordo.* The need of instruction in the ceremonies of 
the new rite created that great school of liturgists of the ninth cen- 
tury: Alcuin, Amalar of Metz, Walafrid Strabon and Rhaban 
Maur. As far as the offertory rite is concerned, they all assume, if 
they touch on the question at all, that the Roman practice is to be 
followed. Further, the capitularies and councils of the period re- 
peat again and again the injunction that the faithful must offer 
their oblations on Sunday without exception.” 


The very repetition of this legislation is an indication that 
all is not well. Apparently the Frankish people had grown careless 
under the old Gallican custom and, no doubt, found the new ways 
little to their liking. Moreover, the practice of frequent Commun- 
ion had declined to such an extent that the Council of Tours in 
813 was forced to command the laity to communicate at least three 
times a year.” Under such circumstances it was obviously impos- 
sible to enforce the offering of bread and wine on the ground that 
he who communicated should provide the oblation. True enough, 
the offerings of the people were to be given back to them in the 
form of blessed bread (eulogiae), but the incentive to offer would 
not be the same. 


Another factor that tended to destroy the Roman offertory 
practice appears precisely at this period: a growing reverence for 
the elements to be consecrated and the desire that they be the best 
procurable. Theodulf, bishop of Orleans, who in his youth was 
next to Alcuin in learning and favor at the court of Charlemagne, 
would naturally be expected to be a promoter of the new reform, 
and no doubt he was. Yet, in his diocesan regulations, though he 
insists that the people be warned of their obligation in the matter 
of offering at Mass, nevertheless he commands his priests to see 
to it “that the breads which they offer to God in the Sacrifice be 
made by themselves or their servants with all care and cleanli- 
ness." Apparently the gifts of the faithful were no longer consid- 


8Cf. M. Andrieu, Les Ordines Romani, Vol. I (Louvain, 1931), pp. 476- 
479, 

*Werminghoff, Concilia aevi Carolingt, pp. 52, 171, 198, etc. 

*Ibid., p. 293. 

“Capitula ad presbyteros, c. 24. 
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ered fit matter for the Sacrifice. This new attitude was due to a 
great extent to the growing practice of using unleavened bread, 
for there seems little doubt that the use of the latter became com- 
mon only at this period. Venerable Bede, writing in the early 
years of the eighth century, states definitely that unleavened bread 
is to be used for the sacrament,” and he is the first writer to our 
knowledge so to insist. 

Important as these tendencies are for the history of the offer- 
tory rite, they are insignificant compared to the role played in this 
question by the private Mass. By a private Mass, we do not neces- 
sarily mean a low Mass, though later it was often that. It should 
rather be defined as a Mass at which the elements of the Sacrifice 
were Offered by a single person or a group, in contrast to the 
public Mass to which all the congregation contributed. Though 
the private Mass in this sense certainly existed from the fourth 
century, it takes on a truly remarkable development in the eighth 
and ninth centuries and particularly in France. The Gelasian Sacra- 
mentary, which has come down to us only in a highly gallicanized 
form and represents probably the use of a church of Paris about the 
year 740, contains a large number of variants for the Hanc igitur 
which indicate that the Mass may be offered at the request of 
some person or some group for themselves or for some friend; 
e.g., ““Hanc igitur oblationem quam tibi offert famula tua pro ani- 
ma famuli tu-—This oblation which Thy handmaid offers for the 
soul of Thy servant.’’” 

Another indication of this trend towards the private Mass is 
to be seen in the regulation laid down by Chrodegang of Metz in 
his reform legislation for cathedral canons: “If anyone offers some- 
thing to a priest for a Mass, for himself or for a friend living or 
dead, the priest will accept the offering and carry out the request 
of the donor.’”* Just what the offering was, we are not informed; 
perhaps merely the bread and wine needed for the Sacrifice. Greg- 
ory of Tours, that inveterate story-teller of the sixth century, re- 
lates how a good wife brought each day for a year an offering of a 


"In Lucae evang. VI, 22. 
7H. A. Wilson, The Gelastan Sacramentary (Oxford, 1894), p. 306. 


Regula canonicorum, c. 32. 
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sextarium of fine wine for a Mass for the repose of her husband's 
soul.” 

By the middle of the ninth century these offerings for private 
Masses had changed to money. This is quite understandable when 
we realize that most of these Masses would be provided for by a 
will or testament. First the money or property was left for the 
purchase of the bread and wine for the Sacrifice, then quite natur- 
ally it was left to the priest or church responsible for the offering 
of the Mass. From the innumerable examples of this practice that 
might be given, we select two; one to illustrate the establishment 
of a Mass-foundation, the other, an offering for a Mass to be 
said as soon as possible. In the will of Heccard,” a Burgundian 
count who died about the year 875, we read that he bequeaths a 
piece of land to the monastery of Fleury and another to the mon- 
astery of Marmoutier for the establishment of a perpetual anniver- 
sary Mass for his soul and the souls of his parents and wives— 
he had two of them, successively of course. Our second example is 
taken from the life of St. Mathilda, empress of Germany. On the 
death of her husband Henry I (d. 936), she inquired if there were 
a priest available who was still fasting; when one was found, she 
took the bracelets from her arms and said: ‘“Take this gold and 
sing a Mass for his soul.’’” 

It is apparent, then, that at least from the eighth century on 
there were two types of Mass-offerings: the common offering 
within the Mass and the special offering for a Mass. The latter de- 
velops directly into what we call the Mass stipend, and we are not 
concerned with it here except in so far as it affected the other.” And 
there is abundant documentary evidence that the practice of ac- 
cepting a special offering for a private Mass, along with the other 
factors here outlined, gradually destroyed the old Roman offer- 
tory rite.” 

It is impossible to give here all the details of this process of 
decline; we quote two authors of the twelfth century to show the 


*De gloria confessorum, c. 65. 

*E. Bishop, Liturgica historica, p. 368. 

7§. Mathildae reginae vita, Patr. Lat. CXXXV, 897. 

Cf. K. J. Merk, Darstellung des Mess-Stipendiums (Stuttgart, 1928). 
Merk, op. cit., pp. 32-47. 
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effects of the factors at work. Honorius of Autun writes in his 
Gemma animae about the year 1100: ‘Some of the people offer 
gold, some silver, some other things.’’” Elsewhere he gives his 
conception of the history of the offertory rite: “It is said that 
formerly the priests received flour from every home and every fam- 
ily and made from it the Lord’s bread. . . . Since the people no 
longer communicated and it was not necessary to make so large a 
bread, it was decided that the bread should be made in the form 
of a coin and that the people should offer money in the place of 
flour."** Though we may question the accuracy of this history, yet 
the fact remains that at the beginning of the twelfth century the 
offering of money had generally replaced the gifts of bread and 
wine.” Our second author shows us that the clergy no longer ex- 
pect the faithful to offer every Sunday, but are content if the obla- 
tions are presented four times a year. John Beleth, the greatest of 
twelfth century commentators on the liturgy, states the rule as 
follows: “All Christians are bound to offer according to their 
means on the four great solemnities, namely, Christmas, Easter, 
Pentecost and All Saints.’ 


Not even in Rome itself was the old offertory rite to survive. 
In the troubled days of the tenth century, civil strife between fac- 
tions of the Roman nobility led to the intervention of the German 
emperors. With them came German bishops to occupy the chair of 
Peter. To them is due the introduction at Rome of the Gallican 
and German elements that had been engrafted on the Roman rite 
in the north.“ Though the offertory rite still existed in theory in 
this new liturgy, it had declined sadly in practice. Hence we are 
not surprised to read that a council held at Rome under Gregory 
VII in 1071 is content to lay down the mild injunction: ‘Let 
every Christian see to it that he offers something at the Mass.’’” 


V. L. KENNEDY, C.S.B. 
Toronto, Canada 


Gemma animae I, c. 27. 

"Ibid., c. 66. 

“Note too that the bread has taken its present form of a round wafer. 
*Rationale divinorum offictorum, c. 17. 

“Cf. M. Andrieu, Les Ordines Romani, I, pp. 511-525. 

*Mansi, Concilia, XX, p. 510. 
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A CARDINAL SPEAKS 
Il 


ITH the present article we shall complete our expo- 
sition of the history-making movement inaugurated 
in the archdiocese of Quebec by His Eminence Car- 
dinal Villeneuve. If the following paragraphs are 
concerned considerably with rubrical violations and 

ceremonial and other departures from the liturgical spirit, we ask 

our readers to remember that we are but paraphrasing freely the 
words of the Cardinal himself as published in his Entretiens litur- 
giques. We say this to remind our readers of the two previous 
articles of the series. in which His Eminence’s statements regarding 
the true nature and function of the liturgy, and regarding the 
proper relation and interpretation of ceremonial rite and liturgical 
spirit were presented. Whatever is here said of rubrical fidelity and 
infidelities must, of course, be understood in the light of those 
statements. His Eminence is in no way “‘a stickler on rubrics,’’ but 
he is most truly a liturgist, and the ceremonial regulations of our 
worship are therefore given the full importance they derive from 
their true function as expressions of the divine worship of the 

Church, i.e., of the mystical Christ. How keenly the Cardinal 
feels on the question is evident from his many telling and graphic 
expressions, which however never in the slightest go beyond the 
limits of Christian charity and cultural reserve. 


After the statement that the liturgy is in the first place wor- 
ship of God, an instance or two is given in the best pedagogical 
manner of what the liturgy is not. One of them is taken from a 
not infrequent situation in regard to our church music. ‘“The 
compositions sung, their very selection, the choice and advertising 
of programs, the execution of the pieces, the type of music—can 
we not say that all these have been managed with a view, not to 
the glory of God, but to the vainglory of the chanters? This is a 
deviation in essentials against which it was necessary to have re- 
course to the sovereign authority of the pope for achieving a 
change, which change, however, is taking place only very slowly 
and by no means universally” (p. 11). 
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Is it not necessary to say also that the devotions and the 
ceremonies are sometimes viewed less from the standpoint of 
divine worship than from the standpoint of human advantage or 
even of revenue? Thus there are some who, in subtle vanity or 
from a spirit of lucre, try to invent novel images or statues, prayers 
and litanies. And for the sake of the collection, some prefer the 
garish lighting effects and sonorous music of certain fashionable 
devotions to the sober liturgy of a solemn Mass. The devotion to 
pilgrimages has in certain places taken on the allure and the dimen- 
sions of a commercial enterprise, against which the Holy See once 
again launched a recent protest through the Sacred Congregation 
of the Council, which formulated very precise rules on this mat- 
ter. 

All Christian life must center in the eucharistic altar. ‘‘From 
all that we have said so far, one can deduce the marks which must 
characterize liturgical functions, namely, unity, hierarchy, and 
sacred beauty” (p. 17). 

“First of all there is unity. The worship of God cannot be 
enacted except through Christ, His incarnate Son. Since it is in the 
Eucharist that Christ remains with us after the Ascension, the 
Eucharist is the center and the principle of unity of the entire 
liturgy. Towards the eucharistic altar all liturgical action must 
converge. The holy Sacrifice must be the chief nucleus of all 
development of worship” (p. 17). 


Consequently, every time that an obstacle is placed in the 
way of this convergence, every time that the faithful are formally 
turned away from the altar and are distracted from the eucharistic 
Sacrifice by some other function, there is a violation of this funda- 
mental rule of liturgical unity, there is sin against the true liturgy. 
All acts in our public worship that do not relate themselves to 
Christ, the sacrificial Victim, are not conformable to a perfect 
Christianity. There are pastors who exercise great ingenuity in 
keeping their flocks occupied during Mass, not with the Mass 
itself, but with all sorts of devotions. People are gotten to say the 
rosary during Mass or to sing songs that are foreign to the object 
of the holy Sacrifice. Have not some even used the Mass to get the 
whole congregation to assist at the stations of the cross? 
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I was called one time to assist at a Sunday low Mass, cele- 
brated for a group of young people assembled at a congress of 
some kind. The pastor asked the celebrant to proceed briskly. He 
himself helped to expedite the ceremony. At the beginning of the 
Mass he distributed Communion, then he mounted the pulpit to 
make his announcements and recommendations. Alertly he paused 
a moment at the elevation and then continued to the Pater. Collec- 
tion and songs took up the rest of the Mass time. How I wish this 
story were but a fiction! (p. 16). 

Common abuses offending against liturgical unity are the 
distribution of Communion during the Mass but outside of the 
proper moment for it, or the exposition of the Blessed Sacrament 
during Mass, which is not in the liturgical tradition and is not 
authorized except for a very few special cases. Communion should 
normally be a participation in the Sacrifice. An exposition of the 
Blessed Sacrament is, so to say, a solemn reception given to Jesus 
in the ostensorium in which all eyes should be turned to Him; 
while the Mass is the renewal of the Sacrifice of the cross, to 
which all present should join their minds and their prayers. ‘‘Is 
it not erroneous to direct Christian piety chiefly to worship of the 
real presence, to the detriment of worship centered in the Sacrifice 
of Christ and of the closest personal participation we can con- 
ceive of in the holy Victim of our altars by means of sacramental 
Communion?” 


There are almost innumerable points that deserve mention. 
For instance, the vestments. These should be ample, but also 
supple. For “‘one should not vest himself in two planks, such as 
certain kinds of stiff and heavy chasubles seem to form, which 
make a ‘sandwich man’ (homme-sandwich) out of the cele- 
brant’ (p. 29). ; 

A word also concerning the altar. There are two essential 
characteristics every altar should have. It should be a table, recall- 
ing the Last Supper; and it should be a tomb, recalling the time 
when the Church began to celebrate over the bodies of the mar- 
tyrs. Yet what do men make of the altars? “‘Sometimes an exposi- 
tion of artificial flowers, candelabras, illumination-lamps, vases, 
wax-lights and other baubles; sometimes a garden of bouquets in 
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pots, of running greens, even of shrubs and of entire trees; some- 
times a museum of all the most ‘abracadabrant’ statuettes and 
sculptural flourishes; sometimes, alas, an armory in the rear of 
which one piles up candles, vestments, draperies, paper flowers. 
That which one can understand in the most remote missions of the 
north is become the rule of the great and rich churches!”’ (p. 32). 

The second-last address of the Cardinal’s Entretiens deals in 
particular with ‘‘our pastoral duty in regard to liturgical chant.” 
It begins with confessing that in his country there are still great 
gaps in the popular education in the chant and in proper church 
music. In fact, ‘‘the music is often rendered out of vanity.’’ The 
work of education must begin with the children. However, the 
little ones must not be made merely to render the chants, ‘““which 
they do willingly enough, but also to understand them, and they 
must learn above all what the chant of the Church should be.” 
Good simple melodies must be selected, the meaning of the words 
must be taught, and the children must be instructed to pray in the 
singing—these are tasks for the classroom, for the periods of cate- 
chism instructions, and during retreats for the children. 








































But the grownups must also sing more, and here we are 
indeed behind some other countries. ‘““Why cannot we do, if we 
really try, what was possible for the ancient Jews, for the Chris- 
tians of the first centuries, and in our day for Indian tribes?’ 
(p. 50). Today we have generally forgotten that the liturgy is a 
sacred drama, a lively act in which there is no room for the 
curious, but room only for active participants, though with differ- 
ent roles for different groups or persons. With the Lutherans the 
church song has become the service of worship, but with us, alas, 
it has come to pass that while the celebrant chants the Mass as if 
for himself and for the clergy, some persons sing independently in 
the choir loft as if for themselves, while the poor faithful, so to 
say, are impaled between the two. “‘It should not be thus.”’ 

Our Holy Father Pius XI invited us in particular to teach 
the liturgical chant to pious associations, to confraternities, to par- 
ish congregations. Above all should the entire faithful assisting 
at a Sunday high Mass take their part actively, i.e., they should 
chant the ordinary parts of the Mass. Objections from the stand- 
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point of difficulty, lack of comprehension of Latin, and the like, 
do not count. One must begin with simple things and in a simple 
way, and not even great musical talent is necessary. Certainly the 
initiation of the children “‘is a preliminary and relatively easy 
task, in which even priests who have more zeal than musical ability 
can succeed’’ (p. 50). 


The last of the addresses deals with the prospective plans 
as embodied in the official constitution of the archdiocese reprinted 
elsewhere in these pages. For all readers who have followed the 
present series, the official text speaks for itself. We shall therefore 
content ourselves with ending this last article of the series by quot- 
ing a concluding paragraph in the Cardinal’s own words: 

“In reading this vast program, some (or many?) will judge 
that there is in it as much of an admixture of idealism as of zeal. 
So be it! Nevertheless, who can refute its argument, which we may 
sum up as follows: the Church has the mission of imbuing the 
people with the Christian spirit; nothing contributes more to the 
attainment of this mission than the sacred liturgy; therefore noth- 
ing is more imperative than to elevate the most magnificent enact- 
ment and the most complete perfection of the science and the art 
of sacred worship to the height of an imperious apostolate’’ (p. 
61). 

VIRGIL MICHEL, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 




















FROM OTHER LANDS 
THE PARISH AS A SUPERNATURAL REALITY’ 


ELIGIOUS questions and controversies of the day are, 
in their final analysis, generally centered in the theo- 
logical concept of the Church. So much is this true 
that we might rightly characterize the present age of 
theological thought as “‘the age of the Church.” 
osenmoeller, a contemporary writer, sums up the situation in the 
following words: ‘“The Church and her sacraments, as the visible 
extension of Christ the Redeemer in time, are again assuming their 
due importance in theology and are being better understood be- 
cause of the renewed study of the teaching of revelation and tradi- 
tion concerning them. . . . Contemporary theological schools are 
really developing the dogmatic treatise on the Church. And it is 
incumbent on all of us to participate in this development by our 
prayer and teaching.’” 

The present article will discuss the supernatural reality of the 
parish, a topic which has agitated the minds of many, particularly 
since not a few methods of pastoral care hitherto in vogue have 
proved either impossible or inadequate. There are those who con- 
tend that a true appraisal of the parish in this light is basic to a 
successful care of souls; others again reject it quite unreservedly 
and prefer to follow the means and methods of a former generation 
in conducting parish life. With such a divergence of opinion it will 
be well to consider the subject from the viewpoint of dogmatic 
theology, rather than from that of sociology or canon law. The 
institutions of pastor, parish and pastoral ministry, therefore, will 
be considered as supernatural realities, founded in the sacramental 
system. ““The investigation of the parish and its cultual life con- 
sidered from the purely sociological point of view can never give 
us a clear conception of its ultimate significance. This is the more 
obvious since the parish is neither solely nor chiefly a social phe- 





‘Freely translated from an article appearing in the Benediktinische Monat- 
schrift, XIX (1937), pp. 81-106. 

"Die Theologie in der Gegenwart” in Kath. Gedanke, VIII (1935), pp. 
55-56. 
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nomenon—and therefore not to be studied exclusively as a social 
scientific fact—but is primarily a supernatural entity. As such, it 
can be adequately understood only in terms of theology, that are 
rooted in the fact that the Word of God became Man and that the 
Church is the body of Christ.’ 

When in the post-war period men’s minds awakened to the 
realization that the Church is none other than the sacramental 
and real continuation of the Incarnation in time, the result was a 
more intensive cultivation of the liturgy and the sacramental life. 
A further consequence was the gradual conviction that the parish 
as a unit was a re-presentation and realization in minature of the 
Church universal. 

In villages which comprised a single parish only, there was 
little difficulty in the establishment and maintenance of its unity. 
True it is that the religious structure of even such parishes is being 
weakened by various factors, so that we can also speak of a crisis 
in the parochial administration of the village parish. But in the 
city parishes, where relation between shepherd and flock was no 
longer so intimate and personal, pastoral duties were discharged 
more after the manner of a business organization; their religious 
and sacramental character became ever less pronounced. This was 
especially true of city parishes in the diaspora. Such parishes had 
necessarily to contend with special problems of a juridical and 
administrative nature. Too often the emphasis laid on the various 
parish organizations overshadowed the fact that the parish is ac- 
tually a supernatural organism radiating from the altar and cen- 
tering in the parish Mass, and that it is this fact which gives the 
parish its character of a sanctifying, supernatural and perfect so- 
ciety. The development of a genuine sense of parochial unity was 
furthermore hindered by such factors as supra-parochial societies 
and ministerial duties, continuous shifting of population, abnormal 
industrialization, and the vast territorial extension of parishes. 
Again, the parish church may not have had the advantage of a 
central location, the services may have been held at inopportune 
times or may have been less impressive than at other churches—all 
these and more were causes of parish disruption. As a result, indi- 


®Jahrbuch fuer Liturgiewissenschaft, V (1925), p. 136. 
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viduals and families established temporary domiciles wherever they 
found themselves most satisfied; they prayed and received the 
sacraments in the church of their choice. The parish thus became 
an administrative institution analogous to a diocesan chancery, 
and this notwithstanding the fact that the supernatural life of the 
Church is one, and that her doctrine, liturgy and law may not be 
dismembered one from the other without fatal results. True, such 
individuals were inscribed as members of a parish, and may have 
been exemplary Catholics in other respects, but there was lacking, 
and still is, the consciousness of attachment to their parish and 
their pastor. Slowly, however, a change of attitude is taking place, 
so much so in fact that a contemporary writer speaks of a “‘redis- 
covery of parish and pastor.” 

“It is a noteworthy fact that greater emphasis is being placed 
today on the spiritual meaning and inner significance of the parish 
and the pastor. At the turn of the last century and during the 
first decade and a half of the present, when the system of Catholic 
organizations was at its peak, it almost seemed that the parish was 
an unknown and unimportant institution; its sole purpose was to 
furnish annually a quota of youths, students, workers, etc., for 
enrolment in these organizations and societies. Indeed, we can read- 
ily appreciate that pastors of vast city parishes welcomed the aid 
offered by such organizations in taking over the more intensive 
Catholic cultivation of specific parish districts. Obviously such an 
arrangement meant, however, that pastors no longer made imme- 
diate contact with the members of their immense parishes, and 
consequently failed to gain the confidence of their parishioners. 
This solution of a temporary need, therefore, should never have 
been allowed to develop into a permanent institution. Only much 
later the idea and feasibility of ‘chapel parishes’ was recognized, 
which are easily supervised and more readily lend themselves to 
becoming live organisms. The superintending of the whole was 
alleged to belong to the pastor. But in practice, this in many cases 
meant that the pastor was entirely occupied with the corresponding 
office work in his rectory. . . . On the other hand, the various 
supra-parochial societies, due to their over-organization and, in 
more recent times, to chaotic social conditions, became aware of 
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how inherently weak and artificial is any society that is merely 
practical and not organic in nature. Even such organizations which 
posed as quite independent and self-sufficient now began to give 
thought to the parish institution, which, like the diocese, had 
withstood the shock of national and governmental reorganization 
precisely because it was organic. The conviction soon grew that 
the parish was more than a purely natural organization having 
only natural aims. The parish came to be considered the visible 
expression of the Church as the Bride of Christ, as the mystical 
body of Christ in miniature; men began to realize that the reality 
and efficacy of grace is more than a matter of mere organization, 
activity or method.’ 

As a result of the false, too highly spiritualized concept of the 
Church on the part of the Reformers of the sixteenth century, apol- 
ogetes overemphasized the juridical and sociological nature of the 
Church. Today we must stress anew the true nature of the Church* 
as well as of the parish over against their mere external structure.° 


*A. Stonner, in Das Wort in der Zeit, I (1934), pp. 3-4. 


*Bartmann (Lehrbuch der Dogmatik, Freiburg, 1932, II, p. 140) quotes 
the following excerpt from the pastoral letter of the German bishops against 
Modernism: ‘‘We acknowledge our holy Church to be the continuation 
on earth of the living and teaching Christ, His alter ego.’’ The author comments 
on these words as follows: ‘To correct false impressions it would be advisable 
to supplement the post-Tridentine, polemical and juridical conception of the 
Church by stressing, even in our catechisms, the above Pauline, early Christian 
and mystical aspect. Such a procedure could only work to the advantage of the 
Church, since her juridical status is sufficiently secured by canon law.” 

°*This was done at the so-called ‘‘Seelsorgertagung’’ held in Vienna in 
1933, whose general theme was, ‘‘The Living Parish’’ (Cf. the collected con- 
ferences published under the title of Die lebendige Pfarrgemeinde, 1934. Re- 
viewed in O. F., VIII, p. 427). Similarly the latest diocesan synod of Muen- 
ster in 1936 had as its theme, ‘“The parish considered as the living community 
of all members of the Church united in Christ.’’ Specifically treated were the 
following topics: priest and pastor in the living parish community; the spiritual 
sphere of activity of the priest in his parish; the family and the parish; youth 
of the parish from school age to the time of marriage; the various vocational 
groups in the parish; the parish as a community of Christian neighborly love. 

Similar meetings were held in other countries, especially in Austria, Bel- 
gium and Italy. According to the Osservatore Romano, a Catholic Action group 
of young men assembled in Florence on September 12, 1936, conducted sessions 
at which the general theme was ‘‘Parish Life.’’ Conferences were held in which 
the following topics were discussed: the parish in history and in law; the parish 
in canon law; the parish as the house of God and house of the faithful; life of 
the parish; parochial organization; parochial and diocesan organizations of 
young men; the ideal pastor. Such conventions are signs of the times. 
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Considered as a society, the Church, according to divine law, 
is an hierarchical organization. In her essence, however, she is that 
great divine organism which is the body of Christ, through which 
and in which the redeemed soul has communion with the Father 
in the Holy Ghost. 

This supernatural organism might be pictorially represented 
by concentric circles—like a collapsible drinking cup whose several 
circular parts fit together closely and only taken together constitute 
the cup. Similarly the Church is composed of organic, concentric 
groups, which together constitute the visible structure of the body 
of Christ. 

There is first of all the outermost circle, namely the all-in- 
clusive and conclucive unity of the universal Church. The next 
circle comprises the diocese, whose existence and functioning are 
founded in divine law, but whose concrete, external form is condi- 
tioned by the positive ecclesiastical law. The third concentric circle 
is the parish, called into being likewise by ecclesiastical law. And 
finally the innermost sphere comprises that divine institution 
sanctified by the sacrament of marriage, namely the family, which 
in turn consists of individual Christians. 

In this fourfold yet unit structure, the Church embraces each 
and every individual Christian. As a member of a Christian fam- 
ily he becomes a unit of that higher community, the parish; there- 
by he belongs also to a diocese; and through the latter he has com- 
munion with the entire Church of God in her oneness and pleni- 
tude of grace. This unity, therefore, is closely knit and divinely 
ordained. There are not four communities exclusive of one another, 
but essentially one community, embracing in its totality the life 
of the individual as it is lived in diocese, parish and family. 

The inner structure of this organically developed community 
is clearly indicated in the various feasts of the dedication celebrated 
throughout the liturgical year. In the dedication of the basilica 
of St. John Lateran, we commemorate the mother church of all 
Christendom; the dedication of the other Roman basilicas is like- 
wise symbolical of the catholicity of the Church universal, whose 
reign is limited neither by time nor place. We celebrate, secondly, 
the dedication of the diocesan cathedral, symbol of the diocese 
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itself. While, finally, the anniversary of the dedication of our 
parish church brings us into closer union with our own parish 
community. For in her sacramental existence and as a sacramental 
organism, the Church is not a mysterious supra-temporal or extra- 
spatial entity; she is not a mere abstraction. But she has visible 
existence here and now only in the various individual concrete 
realizations of the entire body of Christ, i.e., in the corpus Christi 
in concreto of Rome, Corinth, Ephesus, etc. Hence also Holy 
Scripture and tradition frequently make mention not only of the 
“Church” as such, but of “churches,” which derive their origin 
and existence, their structural unity, from the love of Christ. 
They all together form the one body of Christ and, as St. Ignatius 
Martyr remarks in the introduction of his letter to the Romans, 
the ‘‘Church of Rome is the mistress of this communion of love.”’ 
St. Paul uses expressions such as: ““To the church which is at 
Corinth” (1 Cor. i, 2; 2 Cor. i, 1), ‘““To the churches of Galatia” 
(Gal. i, 2), etc. According to present terminology, such expres- 
sions indicate a diocese with its subordinate communities, the par- 
ishes; and it is in them that the Church takes visible form. In- 
versely, it is the parish and diocese which form the germ cells for 
the continuance of the Church. A brief historical survey will make 
this more evident. 


(To be continued) 
MAURICE SCHURR, O.S.B. 


Beuron, Germany 























TIMELY TRACTS 
SACRAMENTS FOR THE PEOPLE 


HE traditional adage of “‘sacramenta propter homines”’ 
or ‘‘the sacraments for the people’’ expresses a fun- 
; damental truth of Christ’s Church. The Church pos- 
sesses the fulness of Christ’s eternal priesthood; she 
is endowed with His powers of administering the di- 
vine to human souls and of binding and loosing by drawing on 
the inexhaustible merits of Christ and the saints. All of this is 
of course for the glory of God and the sanctification of men. 





This sanctification itself has no meaning and no purpose 
except in intimate relation with the glory of God. Yet it is nearer 
to us human beings, in a way, so that the sanctification of men is 
often the criterion for us of whether we are attaining the glory of 
God. The above adage expresses all this and more. It even tells us 
that under certain circumstances the priest may depart from the 
strict observance of the letter of the law in his pastoral work in 
order to further the true purpose of sacraments, where adhering to 
this letter might jeopardize the attainment of God’s purposes. It is 
for such a reason, for instance, that in cases of extreme danger the 
very short formula of extreme unction is used instead of the longer 
rite. Both sacraments and sacramentals are for the people. If not 
for them, then for what indeed? 


Not very long ago I had the pleasure of giving a lecture at 
one of our Catholic colleges for girls. Afterwards the sister sacris- 
tan brought some medals and a rosary from one of the girls with 
the request that I bless them. ““Why put me on the spot?’’ I asked 
myself. Alas, I had never received the extra faculties for putting 
indulgences on rosaries, I could give only the ordinary ritual bless- 
ing by virtue of my priestly ordination! I blessed the medals and 
then with a slightly queer feeling, if not embarrassment, of which 
I am however somewhat ashamed, I confessed to the sacristan that 
I had no faculties for putting indulgences on the rosary. I suggested 
that the regular chaplain do this. ‘“‘But Father N. has no faculties 
either,” was the reply. The poor man! Or shall I say, the poor 
girls and sisters? 
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I have often wondered why the blessing of rosaries with spe- 
cial indulgences was in our day a special privilege. To state the 
matter in this way is to state mildly that it is in reality a monopoly 
of certain groups. That is not yet criticism, but merely stating a 
fact. Just what the attitude of Rome is in this regard I do not 
know, but I shall find no difficulty in accepting it whatever it be. 
Only this do I know, that in regard to different matters the attitude 
of Rome may vary from strictest command to general ordering, 
from conceding to tolerating. 


Long ago an excellent professor of mine mentioned as an aside 
in a history of philosophy class that the old sage Thales had cor- 
nered oil in Egypt once upon a time. I never checked up, for I 
thought the story too enjoyable to be spoiled by any scientific repu- 
diation. Since then we have made immense strides in commercial 
or financial monopolies. They are part of the air we breathe in our 
day, of the system we take for granted. We take them so much for 
granted that we think little of the fact, for instance, that many 
giant industrial monopolies buy up hundreds of patents and inven- 
tions, not to have the sole right of profiting by their use, but in 
order to withdraw them from public benefit. Else the troublesome 
inventions would mean a constant scrapping of old machineries 
and installing of new at great expense. We are so used to the 
fact that business monopolies function to the disadvantage of the 
people that we say very little about them. At least until recently 
has this been true. 


In the medical profession, on the other hand, we have a 
splendid example of the upholding of truly Christian ideals in 
regard to any beneficial medical discovery. No doctor or medical 
investigator can keep in the good graces of his profession if he dis- 
covers a new method of treating an ailment and then keeps the 
secret to himself in order to derive personal profit from his monop- 
oply. No, the accepted ideals of this profession demand that any 
such discovery, once properly substantiated, be given out gratis 
to the entire profession for the greater good of ailing mankind. The 
instruments and methods of physical healing and life are propter 
homines, given over ungrudgingly to the widest benefit of all the 
people. 
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The priest of the Church, above all the ordinary parish priest, 
is as an “alter Christus,” a living example of the divine Physician 
who went about among the people of Palestine doing good quite 
indiscriminately. Every such priest through his ordination receives 
the power to change bread and wine into Christ’s own body and 
blood, and to forgive sins that are duly repented and confessed. He 
also has the power by right of ordination to administer practically 
all of the ordinary sacramentals of universal use among the faithful. 

But not all! There is, for instance, the rosary, which I men- 
tioned above. Is there a sacramental in more common use among 
the faithful? Could it therefore not be in full harmony with the 
eternal purposes of the Church amid the changing conditions of 
time, if every priest by virtue of his ordination and his delegated 
spiritual jurisdiction could put all the indulgences possible upon 
rosaries by the mere enactment of the ritual blessing for rosaries? 
The idea here expressed could find similar application with other 
blessings. 

I know of one instance in which penitents flock to one of two 
confessors and avoid the other because the former is considered to 
have the special privilege of a plenary indulgence in connection 
with his sacramental absolution and the latter not. In the minds 
of these penitents, is not a “‘special privilege’’ enhancing the 
“ordinary” value of the very sacrament of penance itself? 

Again I wish to protest that my intention is not to criticize 
but to point out facts and ask a question that seems to be rooted 
in the basic purposes of the Church’s priesthood. My question may 
be due solely to ignorance, insofar as I actually do not know 
whether the present condition I refer to belongs to the group that 
is strictly ordered by Rome, or to the things that are merely toler- 
ated, or whether it belongs somewhere in between. 

While mentioning the rosary as an outstanding example, that 
gave rise to a personal experience of mine, I mean to refer to all in- 
stances that come under this special category. Since I happen to be 
a Benedictine monk, I may conclude by stating that if the Bene- 
dictines enjoy any particular privileges of this kind, I hope most 
sincerely that they themselves will petition Rome to extend these 
powers to all priests duly ordained. V.M. 
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+ INSTAURARE:OMNIA-IN: CHRISTO + 


WITH OUR’ Among the various suggestions periodically ad- 
READERS vanced for the improvement of the breviary, we 
do not recall having ever come across a plea for 
greater prominence to be given to the Greek Fathers in the read- 
ings. Yet with the exception of St. John Chrysostom, whose hom- 
ilies enjoy a well-deserved favor, the Latin Fathers are at present 
given an overwhelming preferential treatment. That they should 
predominate is to be expected, and is proper, for our breviary is 
that of the Roman, i.e., Western rite. But it does seem a pity that 
spiritual masters and doctors of the calibre of St. Athanase, St. 
Basil, St. Gregory of Nazianzen, etc., should be disregarded almost 
entirely. They, too, are our Christian ancestors and fathers in 
God; they have made their contribution—and who will say that 
it was not so important as that of the West—to the development 
of Christian doctrine and devotion; their teaching forms an in- 
tegral part of our precious heritage. Let us have more of it! But 
where will the ordinary priest with his manifold pastoral duties 
be able to reach it except it be contained in the breviary? 





rs 


These thoughts again struck us forcibly as we were paging 
through our monastic office for some suitable Easter texts, and 
found a superabundance in St. Gregory of Nazianzen’s homily for 
the second nocturn of the feast. (From his Oratio 45, “In Sanctum 
Pascha,”’ P. G. 36, 623ff. Not used in Roman breviary; only in 
monastic.) Only an Augustine, Ambrose, and perhaps Leo, in the 
West would be able to match his depth of spiritual thought, his 
thrilling consciousness of union with Christ in the Paschal mys- 
tery. Here there is no mere rationalizing concerning the apologetic 
value of Christ’s resurrection, no mere “‘practical, moral applica- 
tions’’ deduced from the great event. But here is Eastern mysticism 
at its best—and we have much to learn from it. ‘““Heri cum Christo 
in cruce angebar: hodie simul glorificor. Heri commortebar: hodie 
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simul vivificor. Heri consepeliebar: hodie simul resurgo.—Only 
yesterday was I in anguish with Christ on the cross; today am I 
glorified with Him. Yesterday I died with Him; today I receive 
new life in Him. Yesterday I was buried with Him; today I arise 
together with Him. . . . Let us understand the power of this mys- 
tery. Let us be like Christ, for He was like unto us. Let us become 
divine because of Him, since He became man for our sake.’’ For 
St. Gregory, the Easter mystery meant not merely the application, 
as it were from afar, of the graces proper to the feast; it meant 
a living experience with Christ his Head, who sacramentally re- 
newed His glorious resurrection in the Eucharistic mystery of the 
day: “‘simul vivificor, simul resurgo.”’ And because of this ob- 
jective, ontological nature of the Easter celebration, the feast had 
fundamental, formative significance for him as it has for all Chris- 
tendom. Therefore he could rejoice with an élan that is contagious 
even at this remote date, though all else in his surroundings and in 
contemporary events conspired to depress him no end. It was be- 
cause he realized that Christ’s Christianity consisted in living with 
and in the risen and triumphant Savior that he boldly, and, as it 
turned out, prophetically called the little chapel which he used 
upon first coming to Arian Constantinople the “Anastasis,’’ i.e., 
the Resurrection. This conviction that Christianity is essentially 
the religion of the resurrection always has been and is now at the 
basis of Eastern Christian spirituality. Thanks to it, and the con- 
sequent Christian optimism engendered by it, many a storm has 
been weathered which might have proved fatal to parts of the West. 
Evidence for this is the fact that the Christian East has remained 
truly Christian—although due to political reasons, much of it be- 
came schismatic—through all these centuries of strife; whereas a 
large part of “‘Christianity’’ in the West is so in name only. 


* 


Why do we emphasize St. Gregory and his outlook so much 
in what is supposed to be an Easter editorial? Because his homily 
is a classical expression of an early Christian’s reaction to temporal 
trials viewed in the light of eternal values. We need his optimism, 
now more than ever, after the recent events in Austria, and should 
know where is its source. We need a real optimism, a reasoned 
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optimism, not a passing, subjective frame of mind, not the hollow 

cheerfulness bred of a refusal to face facts. And St. Gregory, 

speaking in the name of the Church, annually gives us the answer. 
* * * 


The Editors take pleasure in announcing that the Reverend 
Vincent L. Kennedy, C.S.B., has joined the editorial board of O. 
F, as an Associate Editor. Father Kennedy is Professor of the His- 
tory of Christian Worship in the Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 
Toronto, Canada. His training in liturgical history has been as 
follows: two years under the famous Michel Andrieu at the Uni- 
versity of Strasbourg, then two years at the Institute of Christian 
Archaeology at Rome, where he wrote his doctoral thesis on the 
“Saints in the Canon of the Mass’’ under the direction of Dom K. 
Mohlberg, O.S.B., and Monsignor J. P. Kirsch. Our esteemed as- 
sociate has been contributing articles to the Ephemerides Liturgicae 
published at Rome. His first contribution to O. F. appeared in our 
last issue. 





) 
LITURGICAL ACTION PROGRAM IN QUEBEC’ 


I. We hereby establish a diocesan committee of liturgical 
action and three special commissions, namely: the commission of 
liturgical ceremonies, the commission of sacred chant and religious 
music, and the commission of sacred arts. The committee and the 
commissions shall be regulated according to the following norms. 

A. DIOCESAN COMMITTEE OF LITURGICAL ACTION 

II. It shall be the task of the diocesan committee of liturgical 
action to approve, foster, promote, and direct all activities making 
for a fuller understanding as well as a better carrying out of the 
liturgy and all things pertaining thereto. 

III. The diocesan committee of liturgical action shall be 
composed of a president, vice president, and secretary, of the presi- 


dents of each of the three liturgical commissions, of a representa- 
£ 

We again call attention to the fact that the following outline cannot be 
justly estimated except in the light of Cardinal Villeneuve’s own explanatory 
conferences contained in the Entretiens Liturgiques and summarized in this and 
especially the two preceding numbers of ORATE FRATRES in the articies “‘A 
Cardinal Speaks.’’ The present ‘‘Constitution’’ is merely the external organiza- 
tion, the machinery as it were, to set the program in motion.—ED. 
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tive of the diocesan committee of Catholic Action, and of such 
others as the Ordinary shall appoint. 


IV. The diocesan committee of liturgical action shall have 
especially the following powers: 

a) to outline and approve programs of liturgical action for 
the diocese; 

b) to consider the reports of the various commissions for the 
purpose of ratifying the proposed measures, prior to their final 
sanction by the Ordinary; 

c) to study such suggestions as may be made to the diocesan 
committee through its secretary; 

d) to encourage in particular the creation of local liturgical 
committees, especially in the seminaries, religious communities, 
and houses of education, and to put these committees in touch 
with their respective diocesan commissions; 

e) to foster liturgical weeks, days, and conferences devoted 
to liturgy, church music, and sacred art; 

f) to organize and maintain, with the aid of the three com- 
missions, a bureau of inquiry concerning liturgical matters; 

g) to assign to the respective diocesan commissions the exe- 
cution and supervision of programs of liturgical action determined 
on by the diocesan committee, or the practical organization of the 
various liturgical sessions and meetings which shall be approved. 


V. All questions relating to liturgical subjects addressed to 
the secretary of the Archbishop or to the Semaine Religieuse shall 
be submitted to the secretary of the diocesan committee of liturgi- 
cal action, who shall distribute them to competent commissions 
for their study and solution. 


VI. The regular meetings of the diocesan committee of litur- 
gical action shall take piace at least once every three months, on 
dates determined by the members themselves; but a special meeting 
may be convoked at the request of the president or of the Ordinary. 

VII. A copy of the proceedings of each of the meetings of 
the diocesan committee of liturgical action will be submitted to 
the Ordinary, and the resolutions adopted will take effect only 
after receiving his sanction. 
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VIII. After receiving the approval of the Ordinary, the deci- 
sions which are of general concern shall be promulgated by publi- 
cation in the official section of the Semaine Religieuse, or by what- 
ever method the Ordinary shall judge expedient. 

B. LITURGICAL COMMISSIONS 

IX. Three special commissions, of liturgical ceremonies, of 
sacred chant and religious music, and of sacred arts, will assist the 
diocesan committee of liturgical action and execute its decisions. 
The officers and members of each will be chosen and appointed 
by the Ordinary. 

X. No decision of the various commissions will be promul- 
gated, nor any measures put into effect, before having been sub- 
mitted to the diocesan committee of liturgical action. 

XI. The secretary of each of the commissions will present a 
complete report of the activities and undertakings of the same 
to the secretary of the diocesan committee of liturgical action one 
week before each of the quarterly meetings of the committee. And 
the representative of the commission on the board of the diocesan 
committee shall furnish any supplementary information desired. 

XII. Each commission, within the limits of its proper sphere 
and with the approval and under the direction of the diocesan 
committee of liturgical action, shall promote lectures, conferences, 
meetings and conventions, and all other undertakings which will 
serve to develop a taste for the liturgy, especially among the 
faithful. 

XIII. In order to facilitate the realization of its programs, 
as well as for the solution of the questions proposed to it and for 
the organization of its public projects, each commission may call 
in as collaborators or advisers (but without deliberative voice in 
the assembly) any persons whose knowledge, zeal, and experience 
may be thought necessary or helpful. 

1. Diocesan Commission of Liturgical Ceremonies 

XIV. The role of the diocesan commission of liturgical cere- 
monies is in the first place to inform the diocesan committee of 
liturgical action of the measures to be taken in order to insure a 
more worthy ordering of liturgical ceremonies in all churches and 
chapels of the diocese (Can. 1259, §1; 1261; 1295). 
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XV. The master of ceremonies of the Cathedral and the 
professor of liturgical ceremonies of the Major Seminary will be 
members of this commission. The professors of liturgy in religious 
scholasticates may also be called in for consultation. 

XVI. The commission shall have the following duties: 

a) to inquire concerning any abuses in matters liturgical; 

b) to supervise by the most discreet means the manner of 
conducting ceremonies, and to take note of any irregularities with a 
view to correcting them; 

c) to study all questions submitted to it, whether of particu- 
lar or general concern; 

d) to act as official censor of all works and publications 
relative to liturgical ceremonies printed in the diocese. 

XVII. The meetings of this commission will take place at 
least every two weeks. 

2. Diocesan Commission of Sacred Chant and Religious Music 

XVIII. The commission of sacred chant and religious music 
shall have as its primary duty to inform the diocesan committee of 
liurgical action concerning the abuses to be corrected and the im- 
provements to be made in regard to sacred chant and church music 
(Can. 1264). It shall therefore be caarged with the duty of 
pointing out the means to be taken and, after having obtained 
the required authorization, to apply measures of persuasion, in- 
struction, and even of formal prohibitions or injunctions, neces- 
sary for securing a perfect rendering of sacred music in all the 
churches and chapels of the diocese. 

XIX. It is to be understood that, for the attaining of this 
end, it will be guided by the regulations of canon law and the 
pontifical decrees, and that it will orientate the course of instruc- 
tion given by the School of Sacred Music of the University of 
Laval. In order to insure unity of purpose and cooperation between 
the said commission and the School of Sacred Music, the members 
of the commission will for the greater part be chosen by the Ordi- 
nary from among the professors of the School of Sacred Music. 

XX. The commission a) will outline programs for houses 
of studies and for parishes, and it will encourage the endeavors 
of directors and students; 
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b) it will examine and censure compositions of sacred chant 
and church music, or submit them to a court of examination, which 
it shall organize for this purpose; 

c) it will in particular devise the most effective means of 
forming choirs and children’s scholas in parishes; it will foster 
congregational singing; it will educate choir directors and com- 
petent organists; 

_ d) finally, it will watch over the planning, building and in- 
stallation of church organs, to insure the most satisfactory results. 

XXI. This commission will meet at least once a month. 


3. Diocesan Commission of Sacred Arts 


XXII. The commission of sacred arts will in all that con- 
cerns places of worship and church furnishings secure perfect con- 
formity with the demands of liturgical law and of good taste 
(Can. 1164; 1269, §2; 1279, §§1-3; 1280: 1296, §3). 

XXIII. It will therefore in the first place keep well informed 
concerning these laws, and strive to cultivate an understanding 
and appreciation of the spirit proper to sacred art. 

XXIV. It shall have as its scope: 

a) to prepare an historical and critical survey of church fur- 
nishings and, in general, of all the sacred art in the diocese (Can. 
1296, §2); 

b) to superintend, in accordance with the proper norms of 
sacred art, the plans for construction and repair of places of wor- 
ship as well as of liturgical furnishings (Can. 1184, n. 4, 5); it 
may for this end demand reports of or communicate its opinion 
to a council of expert advisers (Can. 1162, §2), which will form 
a sub-department of this commission; 

c) to give advice in regard to the sale and purchase of orna- 
ments, vestments, and other liturgical objects, either by informing 
the merchants themselves concerning the norms of good sacred 
art, or by giving instructions to ecclesiastical and religious persons 
and institutions. 

XXV. The commission of sacred arts will meet at least once 
every two months. 

> J. M. RODRIGUE CARDINAL VILLENEUVE, O.M.I. 
Archbishop of Quebec. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 
A LITURGICAL MISSION IN EARLY WINTER 


St. Joseph’s Church, East Pleasant Plain, Iowa, is a parish 
made up of 135 families that are scattered among five neighboring 
villages from five to fifteen miles apart. There are not more than 
ten Catholic families in any one of the towns, which are predomi- 
nantly non-Catholic communities. The rest of the members of 
the parish are interspersed along the countryside. 


Despite this mixture and the scattered flock, Father J. P. 
Seidel, pastor, has a wonderful family spirit in his parish. The 
only assistance he gets is on Saturdays, when two nuns come from 
Ottumwa, a distance of forty miles, to help instruct the children. 
It is very evident that the pastor is in love with his parish and 
does not spare himself to make religion vital for all the members 
of his flock. Even though his is a country parish he is never at a 
loss for work to do. Throughout the year he preaches on the 
liturgy of holy Mother Church, makes the services interesting, 
and whenever possible instructs the people in congregational sing- 
ing before the services. The reaction of the people to this spirit 
of sacrifice is most encouraging. They seem to be very conscious 
that they are not strangers but welcome members of a large fam- 
ily of God. 


A liturgical mission was conducted in this parish December 
13-19, 1937. Every morning there was a high Mass at 7:30 sung 
by the entire congregation with the pastor directing the singing 
from the communion railing. The people sang three different Gre- 
gorian masses with full accord. Again in the evening at 7:30 the 
same family spirit was apparent, the entire congregation singing 
Benediction and other hymns. The lady organist, a married wom- 
an, lives three miles from church with a poor side road in bad 
weather, but she was there every time and has never been known 
to fail throughout the year, rain or shine. 


During the entire mission from Sunday to Sunday night, 
the roads were very slippery, being covered with sleet-ice. Farm- 
ers used pitchforks to steady themselves walking from house to 
barn, others used tractors to break up the ice in the yard so that 
cattle could walk to the drinking trough. Yet practically the entire 
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congregation was at church morning and evening, with a number 
of prominent non-Catholics present at times. 

The current theme of the mission was the “Family of God” 
brought about through Christ and man’s cooperation with Christ 
and His Church. Topics treated were: ““The Family of God,” 
“‘Man’s Dignity,” ““Growth in Christ,”’ “Self-Knowledge,”’ “‘Dan- 
gerous Pitfalls,’’ ““The Divine Healing,” ““Your Vocation,” “‘Mar- 
riage in Christ,” ‘““The Theme Prayer of the Mass,’’ “How to 
Pray and Live the Mass,’’ ‘“‘Liturgical Life,’’ ‘““Our Exemplar,” 
“God’s Loving Care,” ‘‘Union with God.” 

As a sample of the people’s reaction, we quote from the fol- 
lowing letter sent to Dom Celestine Kapsner, who conducted 
the mission. 


Dear Father:—I know that you are not laboring for human praise, but 
nevertheless I am writing these few lines to express my gratitude to you for the 
wonderful manner in which you conducted the mission at East Pleasant Plain. 
Your humility must have appealed to all. Your sermons and your little talks 
were impressive and elevating. 

We have a good zealous pastor, loved and admired by all of his parish- 
ioners. I can say this without fear of contradiction. Despite his excellent ser- 
mons we do find ourselves in spiritual ruts at times, and need a mission such 
as you just concluded to lift us to a higher level. 

I am sure the clear explanations given enlivened the truths of our holy 
faith in the hearts of all who were privileged to make the mission. Our coopera- 
tion with God’s holy grace and your Christ-like teachings transformed a dor- 
mant faith into a living faith—one which if adhered to, will eventually lead 
us to heaven. 


May Christ bless you and give you the strength and grace to continue the 
work of your noble calling! 





° 
A LITURGICAL APOSTOLATE 


The following account was sent to our editorial offices re- 
cently. It comes from the pen of Mr. Joseph McDonald of New 
York, who is temporarily with the Catholic Worker group of 
St. Louis, Mo. 

“The Catholic Worker unit here has been aware for long 
of the place and importance of the liturgy in its program. The 
reading of Compline at the meetings has been part of the regular 
procedure here for the past two years, just as in the center at New 
York. Now, however, with the opening of the coffee line over two 
hundred destitute men appear each morning, who offer a rich field 
for liturgical practice. Not only has a chapter of the League of the 
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Divine Office been established among the older members of the 
unit, but several surprising things have happened among the un- 
fortunate men themselves who come to the shop. 

“One of these men suggested that those in the line who 
were pious Catholics might attend Mass each morning in a group. 
The idea has been adopted, and each morning many of these men 
walk in a body to Mass before allowing themselves the coffee and 
rolls. 

“Three or four non-Catholics in the group have asked to 
accompany us, which fact gives great consolation to all the work- 
ers. We were made bold by the excellent spirit in so many of the 
men to carry the liturgical spirit even more intimately into our 
lives. 

“Now, at each meal, we read for fifteen minutes from the 
Scriptures to those men who eat in the shop with us. Repeatedly 
we are assured of their strong interest and understanding in regard 
to the wisdom of the Word. We ourselves have come to realize 
for perhaps the first time how mysteriously and beautifully the 
Spirit breathes in the words. It penetrates our day in a peculiar 
way, and has carried a new kind of life into the shop and among 
the men of the coffee line. Seldom is one seen to leave before the 
end of the reading, even though they must all forage through the 
city for the remainder of the day in order to find food and shelter. 
At lunch and supper, when only a few men eat with us, the effect 
is even more powerful. 

“It is hoped that the morning Mass will in time become a 
Missa recitata for the unemployed, but meanwhile the beginning 
has been made of the ‘restoration in Christ of all.’ The older 
members of the unit have arranged to have the Missa recitata for 
themselves once each month, and it is hoped, oftener. 

“Even the weekly meetings have been given over in part to a 
discussion of the liturgy and to some of its functions in our lives. 
Truly, the experience here at St. Louis has been most heartening.” 

re) 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC SOCIAL ACTION CONFERENCE 


Announcements have been made of a ‘“‘National Catholic So- 
cial Action Conference’’ to be held at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
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May 1-4, under the patronage of the Most Reverend Samuel A. 
Stritch, D.D., archbishop of Milwaukee. The conference will be 
under the direction of the Social Action department of the N. C. 
W. C. in collaboration with the School of Social Science of the 
Catholic University and the Catholic Conference on Industrial 
Problems. The central theme of the conference will be ‘“‘A Chris- 
tian Social Order and the Church.”’ 

Faithful readers of O. F. need not be told that we welcome 
the announcement of this conference with particular pleasure. Our 
pages have made frequent reference to the close connection between 
the spiritual revival that is rooted in the liturgical apostolate and 
the flowering out of this revived spirit in the social structures of 
our complex civilization. It is for this reason that we return to an 
old habit of ours, that of urging our readers. We most sincerely 
urge as many of them as possible to attend this conference, which 
may be very important for the future developments of a Christian 
social order in our country. 

Too often the activities of well-meaning Catholic social apos- 
tles have concerned themselves quite exclusively, not even with the 
whole economic side of social reconstruction, but only with one 
aspect of the entire economic problem, namely, the narrowly in- 
dustrial aspect as reduced primarily to the one question of ad- 
justment of wage relations between employer and employee. How 
such a narrowing down of the concept of Christian social recon- 
struction may do harm rather than good is self-evident. 

The present conference is much wider and therefore much 
profounder in its outlook. It is for this reason that we are doubly 
urgent in asking all liturgical apostles to attend who can possibly 
do so, and in attending to do their part towards bringing the 
fundamental truths of the Christian spiritual revival to bear upon 
all matters of theory and practice that come under discussion. 

oO 


LEAGUE OF THE DIVINE OFFICE 


A chapter of the League of the Divine Office has just been 
formed at St. John’s University. Owing to the fact that we have 
hitherto allowed all initiative in the formation of new chapters to 
come from the outside, we had not personally tried to solicit 
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members among our students. We were partly motivated in this 
by the additional consideration that most League members were 
non-students, men of maturer standing, only one chapter having 
been composed of student-members, and that at Marywood Col- 
lege, Grand Rapids, Michigan. We were somewhat slow to believe 
that college students would find time and interest for daily recita- 
tion of the divine office, particularly if that interest were not spon- 
taneous on their part. 

Several St. John’s boys, who have been working in the Litur- 
gical Press offices this past year, noticing that large numbers of Day 
Hours were constantly being ordered by laymen, began to be in- 
terested in the breviary and in the League. Since, in their first 
fervor, they immediately began to recite all the Hours, they were 
urged to proceed more slowly and try to form a chapter, reciting 
the one Hour daily prescribed for chapter members. This idea was 
enthusiastically taken up, with the result that a chapter was orga- 
nized within two or three days after the suggestion. At present 
twelve students have taken up recitation of the Day Hours, and 
we are looking forward to the formation of a second chapter 
in a short time. 

A slight problem has arisen in connection with student- 
members. Are their chapters to continue existing during summer 
vacations? A second point is that the members have so far all been 
recruited from among ecclesiastical students, and thus their term 
of membership is necessarily limited until such time as they will 
begin to recite the office officially. An evident advantage in having 
these members, on the other hand, is that their present recitation of 
individual Hours will be a splendid means of becoming gradually 
and thoroughly acquainted with the entire office, so that when the 
time for subdeaconate comes they will be well prepared to assume 
the responsibility of praying in the name of the Church. Further- 
more, present members will presumably carry their interest for the 
League’s work into their parishes later on. Because of the difficul- 
ties suggested above, however, we have decided to keep their mem- 
bership in a separate file for the time being, although they are, of 
course, to be considered as League members in every sense of the 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
ACTIVE PARTICIPATION IN MIDDLE AGES? 


Do you believe that the average congregation in the Middle 
Ages—the fourteenth century, for example—took any direct part 
in the liturgy? That is, did the congregation give the responses in 
unison at Mass? Did they sing hymns, Latin or vernacular hymns? 
Were the monastic churches open to secular congregations? If so, 
were the stalls of the monks contiguous and visible? All these 
questions may really be resolved into one, namely, did the people, 
generally, in the Middle Ages comprehend the liturgy and take an 
intelligent part in it, more so than today?—Sr. M. B. 


Thanks to the liturgical movement, there are probably more 
people taking an intelligent interest in the liturgy today than at 
any time since the seventh or eighth century in Rome when the 
majority of people were still able to follow the Latin. In the 
fourteenth century it was impossible for any laic to have a missal— 
it was a year’s work for a scribe to copy one. The nobles and the 
rich who were educated enough had three types of services books, 
the psalter, the prymer, and less frequently what is known as the 
lay-folk’s Mass-book. In none of these would they find the exact 
words of any part of the Mass. The best would be the lay-folk’s 
Mass-book which gave certain prayers to be said during each part 
of the Mass. In other words, it was pretty much the equivalent of 
our modern “‘prayer-book.’’ However, judging from the few exam- 
ples that have survived, not many people could have used this 
type. The psalter was quite common and would, of course, enable 
one to assist with some degree of attention at the office. The pry- 
mer or book of hours was a collection of prayers and offices that 
grew up around the recital of the divine office; it contained as a rule 
the little office of the B. V. M., the office of the dead, penitential 
psalms, prayers for special occasions. Occasionally the prymer con- 
tained prayers to be said during Mass, the commonest one, from 
the thirteenth century on, being a prayer at the elevation. 

I know of no document that states that the people are to 
answer the prayers of the Mass, though in the lay-folk’s Mass- 
book the reader is urged to pray aloud when the priest turns at the 
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“Orate fratres,”’ and again at the end of the “‘Pater noster’’ which 
the reader is advised to say, silently I presume, he is to answer 
aloud: “Sed libera nos’’ etc. From the same source we can gather 
two other indications of participation in the liturgy. At the offer- 
tory the instruction is given: Offer or not as you wish (cf. articles 
on offertory) ; at the Pax, the people took part in the ceremony: 
the ancient osculum orits was no longer given but the osculatorium 
(pax, pax-brede) was passed around and kissed by the congrega- 
tion (cf. article, ‘“Pax’’ in Cath. Encycl.) 

As far as monastic churches are concerned, they were certainly 
open to secular congregations. However, from the thirteenth cen- 
tury on, the practice becomes increasingly common to erect a rood- 
screen (jubé) between the choir and the body of the church; 
though this may have permitted the monks to carry on their serv- 
ices in peace and quiet, it effectively prevented the laity from view- 
ing the monastic offices. 

VINCENT L. KENNEDY, C.S.B. 


The Institute of Medieval Studies 
Toronto, Canada 





ce) 


LITURGICAL At a profession ceremony at the Monastery of the 
BRIEFS Precious Blood in Portland, Ore., the Most Rev. 
Archbishop Edward D. Howard gave high praise 

to the Precious Blood sisters in his jurisdiction for their zeal in the 
cause of the liturgy. In the course of his address, the Archbishop 
called attention to the fundamental relation between the liturgical 
movement and Catholic Action. He said: ‘‘We should give an 
impetus to the liturgical movement, which is the center of Catholic 
Action. If this movement is but little understood, it is because there 
is a misconception of its true purport. Some think of it as a revival 
of plain chant, others a microscopic study of old vestments, others 
a restoration of the architecture of old altars; still others a return 
to the official liturgy and prayers of the Church. It is all this and 
infinitely more! The liturgy is the official life of the Church. 
Liturgy is the Church in action, praising and adoring God through 
the mystical body of Christ. These externals, chant, rubrics, etc., 
are the visible, sensible representation of Christ's life in the Church 
today. We go back to apostolic times for our models, that we may 
purge and clear away the shambles and innovations that have 
crept into our liturgical life in modern times. We are doing more 
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than clearing away the barnacles which have clung to the Bark of 
Peter, more than dusting off church ornaments or discovering 
archeological relics. It is a spiritual movement, inculcating the re- 
vival of Christian and Catholic life: the hidden life of Christ, 
Christ living in us and we living in Him. It hopes to bring about 
more tangible, more constant results. As the vine gives sap to the 
branches, this movement, if we allow it to overflow in our lives, 
will make us other Christs.”’ 


The Catholic Action campaign inaugurated by Archbishop 
Downey of Liverpool will devote the present year to the sanctifi- 
cation of the home. ‘“There can be little doubt,’’ writes His Excel- 
lency in a letter to his parish priests, ‘“‘that the re-Christianization 
of society for which the Holy Father insistently calls must begin 
by a renewal of Chrisian life in the individual and the home.”’ 
Accordingly, during the month of March, a course of instruction 
was given in all parishes on the family and on Christian marriage 
and its sacramental value. The corresponding “‘action’’ striven for 
was primarily to bring the Christian family into more intimate 
contact with the life-giving liturgical activity of the entire family 
of God, the Church. ““The Mass a Family Sacrifice and Banquet’; 
‘‘Frequentation of the Sacraments’’; ‘‘Self-sacrifice, Mortification 
and Penance’’; “Religion in the Home: Family Prayers, Grace at 
Meals, Religious Pictures and Crucifix, Holy Water’’—these are 
some of the means proposed by the Archbishop for the purpose. 

American readers will recognize the great similarity between 
these and the recent recommendations of our National Catholic 
Conference on Family Life. The latter are even more explicitly 
insistent on the liturgical consecration of home life. For they in- 
clude likewise: observing the practice of blessing of infants; the 
annual renewal of the marriage promise; having the house blessed, 
etc. Such programs as these reveal a fine understanding of the 
essentially supernatural character of Christian matrimony, and of 
the spiritual realities underlying Christian family life. The six 
articles of Dom Joseph Kreuter, O.S.B., and the two by Dr. Karl 
Adam in our Vol. IX come to mind in this connection. They are 
basic to the question. 


An article by Rev. Peter Moran, C.S.P., on “A Church of 
the Sacraments’’ which appeared in a February issue of The Com- 
monweal has been reprinted in beautiful type and design by The 
Paulist Press. The booklet contains some five photographic plates 
of the church mentioned in the article and designed by O’Meara 
and Hills, including a complete exterior view and the ground plan. 
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The pamphlet is interesting as an indication of possibilities, once 
we get the inspiration of having the structure of our churches 
dominated by liturgical ideas. 


A set of ordination and first Mass cards by Ade de Bethune 
were sent to the editorial offices of O. F. recently. The pictures are 
characteristic of the young Christian artist, having vigor and sim- 
plicity together with a deep sense of the Church’s worship and 
spirituality. They retail at 100 for $1.25 and can be obtained 
from the artist at 29 Thames St., Newport, R. I. 


Ever since its inception, years ago, the Pius X School of Litur- 
gical Music in New York has been of incalculable service to the 
cause of liturgical music in America through its training of compe- 
tent choir directors and organists. Of late years, moreover, distinct 
efforts have been made to assist directly in the spread of congrega- 
tional singing at liturgical services, and ever greater emphasis is 
being placed on coordinating the chant movement with the wider 
and more fundamental objectives of the general liturgical revival. 
Important in this respect during the past several years were the 
so-called ‘‘Mission Vespers,’’ celebrated in the various deaneries of 
the New York archdiocese. This year a new undertaking was tried. 
On Septuagesima Sunday and on the second Sunday of Lent, 
solemn Vespers were sung at St. Vincent Ferrer’s Church, at 
which the congregations were urged to participate actively, i.e., 
vocally. Pamphlets containing the Latin-English texts of the 
entire service, with inflections for singing clearly marked, were dis- 
tributed to all attending. After the Vespers, brief instructions on 
the liturgy were given by Revs. John LaFarge, S.J., and Vincent 
Donovan, O.P., respectively. Two further services will be held on 
April 3 and May 1. According to reports reaching us, both at- 
tendance and response have thus far been most gratifying. We 
congratulate the Pius X School on its splendid work for the restor- 
ation of the liturgy to the people. 


George E. J. Coldwell, Ltd., Catholic publishers of London, 
have sent out notices that English translations of Juergensmeier’s 
Der mystische Letb Christi als Grundprinzip der Aszetik (Cf. O. 
F., VIII, p. 525), and Feckes’ Das Mysterium der heiligen Kirche 
are in course of preparation. We welcome the news, for it means 
a notable enrichment of our English literature on the subject. 
The book of Juergensmeier, in particular, is of the greatest im- 
portance for the ascetical library. The only work similar to it of 
which we know is E. Mersch’s recent Morale et Corps Mystique. 
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Readers of ORATE FRATRES will undoubtedly be interested 
in recent developments among the more orthodox groups of Prot- 
estants in Germany. One of their latest publications is a large book 
entitled ‘““The Order of the German Mass” (Die Ordnung der 
deutschen Messe). The title is not surprising, comments a recent 
issue of the Schoenere Zukunft of Vienna, in view of the fact that 
Luther himself called his celebration of the Lord’s Supper the 
“German Mass.” The introduction to the book depicts the more 
Catholic Luther, shows the departures of later Protestantism from 
the original ideas of Luther, and calls for a return to the latter, 
not only in theory but also in practice. The book contains the re- 
constructed liturgy of the ‘““German Mass’’ which has already been 
introduced into a number of congregations. Deeper theological re- 
search has undoubtedly brought this group nearer to early Chris- 
tianity. The new-old Lutheran service reintroduces prayer for the 
dead, an altar decked with flowers, candles, liturgical vestments, 
liturgical songs in the Gregorian style, signs of the cross and kneel- 
ing—all of which were shunned by later German Protestantism 
as particularly ‘“‘Romish.”’ The entire service is divided into a 
““word-service’’ and a “‘sacrament-service,’’ or as the editors them- 
selves call it in reference to the early Christian practice, Mass of the 
Catechumens and Mass of the Faithful. Of course, this service still 
puts the emphasis on the banquet rather than the sacrifice, it con- 
siders the invocation of the Holy Ghost (epiclesis) and not the 
words of transubstantiation as the decisive moment, and draws 
false conclusions regarding the Roman practice from what it calls 
“the disappearance of the epiclesis in the Roman Mass.’’ Nor is 
the conception of the Mass as the sacrifice of the Church, of the 
mystical body, attained so far. Yet the true gain is immense in 
relation to the anti-Catholic attitude of former times. Again, it 
seems, the liturgy and the liturgical movement may be paving the 
way towards the future unity of Christendom under one fold 
and one shepherd. 


From Canon Jackman’s parish bulletin (Watford, Herts, Eng- 
land): “Every parishioner of Holy Rood was thrilled to hear the 
boys again singing in church, but some sighed in dismay at the 
plain chant: How plain! But they should exercise a little patience. 
Plain chant is like champagne: it is awful after beer or water, but 
it manufactures its own palate, and this done, water is not a patch 
on champagne. Give us six months to train the four thousand ears 
of the two thousand Holy Rood parishioners, and no ear in the 
whole Kingdom of God will be more pleased than any in Watford. 
And, what is more, all can join in. So, there!” 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
LITURGY IN THE PARISH 


To the Editor:—I have worked at the liturgical renewal for over ten 
years. Although I see many encouraging signs, there are too many who 
are with the work only in theory: they talk about it, but actions are 
wanting. Others seek the liturgical movement in certain forms of vest- 
ments, etc., and do no more; cthers again see in it only the work of the 
rubricist. But the spirit is not there. They will not see the need of cor- 
porate worship, the people’s part in it. 

I have tried with more or less success to have the people participate. 
So far, our school children and pupils who graduated the last three years 
do participate. Our parish Mass is solemn at nine o’clock; the children 
attend, and sing the Mass. Some adults join in, not very many. (I have 
thought a long time that the usual so-called children’s Mass has helped tu 
train the children to celebrate the Sunday according to the minimum 
standard; for it is ordinarily a low Mass, and as short as possible.) The 
twelve o'clock Mass is a recitata in English, in which one of the priests 
takes the celebrant’s part in so far as the participation of the people re- 
quires it. Everybody has a copy of the Kenedy Sunday missal. Our aim is 
to lead into the recitata in Latin, which can be done when the people are 
familiar with the ordinary of the Mass. 

On week-days we have a recitata in which the epistle and gospel are 
read by the reader in English. After the Mass we give a homily on the 
epistle and gospel to the children. I have made the daily reading of epistle 
and gospel obligatory for the classroom. It is our aim to teach the chil- 
dren to live their religion while they learn it. They are asked to show in 
their conduct that they are children cf God. It works wonders. The chil- 
dren are completely familiar with the St. Andrew’s Missal. Those of the 
upper grades are able to sing the Sunday Vespers from this missal; they 
even can find the commemorations. 


Sincerely in Christo, 
(Rev.) B. L. 
Chicago, Ill. 


CONGREGATIONAL VESPERS 


To the Editor:—The enclosed clipping is from one of our daily papers 
here. It is an account of the restoration of the old custom of having the 
good, old-fashioned Vespers in our parish on Sundays. We started this on 
the first Sunday of Advent, and we’re going to try to make it a perma~ 
nent and regular thing. The diocesan paper carried a fine article on it too, 
and both papers also had a shorter piece telling of the attendance at the 
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first service—we had four hundred people there the first Sunday. The 
attendance has dwindled a little, but we’re sticking to it, and it’s either 
going to be do or die. The whole thing was partly my suggestion and 
partly Father N.’s. He wanted to start some kind of devotion in our par- 
ish on Sunday afternoons, since all the other city parishes had begun the 
Perpetual Help novenas, St. Anthony devotions, and what not. He asked 
me what I thought we should start, and I suggested the real liturgical 
Vespers. That was a commendable suggestion, wasn’t it? We’re using the 
Vespers of the Blessed Virgin so that our poor volunteer choir members 
won’t have to learn new antiphons each week. They have difficulty enough 
to learn the one non-changeable form of the Vespers. We’re also having 
a booklet printed containing the words of the Vespers in full, so that the 
congregation will be able to follow as the choir sings, and in time will be 
able to join in. It is hoped tliat on the greater feasts of the church year, 
solemn Vespers can be celebrated. We are quite elated over this affair, 
and we just hope the response will continue to be great enough to war- 
rant our continuing... . 

(Two months later): Our Vespers have been a huge success. Pray 
that they may continue to be so. 

Ever sincerely in Christ, 
H. R. 

Wisconsin 


LITURGY AND STUDY CLUBS 


To the Editor:—We want you to know how very much we value your 
publications, and how much we wish that many more of our study clubs 
were using them. 

We have eighty-five study clubs in this deanery, but the majority 
of them do rather elementary work. Their literature must be simple and 
inexpensive, so that each can afford a copy of the text. So we must have 
a variety of publications on our literature table at the meetings. We have 
learned to be content with small beginnings in this work and hope, as 
the groups become stronger and more experienced, that they will again 
study the Mass and the liturgy generally, using the fine materials that 
you offer. 

It has been such an enriching experience for me to have studied the 
liturgy and to use the miscal prayers, that I feel it a happy duty to 
help where I can in furthering the cause of the liturgical movement 
among the laity. 

Wishing you God’s blessing, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


Indiana 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CHRIST THE LEADER. By Rev. W. H. Russell. The Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 1937. Pp. x-458 (maps of Palestine and Jerusalem 
within covers). Cloth, $2.00. 

The author of Christ the Leader does two things: 1) He gives the 
life of Christ in a continous way in sixty-four chapters. Within these 
chapters are found small pericopes of Gospel texts which serve as points 
of departure for the author’s explanations and popular exegesis. He fol- 
lows generally a sane interpretation of the best modern writers on the 
life of Christ and reveals sound judgment in coordinating the texts with 
geographic, archeologic and other historic data. 2) He interprets the life 
of Christ for Christians of our day, more especially for upper high school 
and freshmen college students. The book, therefore, is intended to be a 
textbook of religious instruction. Christ is the moral leader for young 
men and women with growing character and ideals. Becoming Christ- 
like means, in this case, moral conformity with the Savior rather than 
the more basic sacramental configuration with Him in the liturgy, al- 
though the author is fully conscious of the latter ideal also (see chapter 
64: “Christ is Reached through the Church”). It is in the moral inter- 
pretation of Christ’s life that the reader meets with fresh originality. 

There is little to criticize about the book because the writer hap- 
pily avoids theorizing and removes his study from critical bickering with 
rationalism. One might raise the issue, however, whether one and the 
same textbook of this kind can possibly appeal equally to young men and 
women of the age indicated, or whether a separate work for young men 
would not heighten the moral appeal of Christ’s character. 


P. R. B. 


THE NEW ROMAN MISSAL. By Rev. F. X. Lasance and Rev. Francis Au- 
gustine Walsh, O.S.B. Benziger Bros., New York, N. Y. 1937. Pp. 1,852. 
Price, $3.25 and up. 

There is an enormous amount of content in these 1,852 pages, which 
necessitated the use of thin but excellent paper, whose transparency, how- 
ever, does not add to the readability of the otherwise good type. It is 
properly advertised as “the only complete Latin-English Missal entirely 
produced in the United States,” and its dust cover contains a patriotic 
shield emblem with the words “Made in USA.” The other words on the 
dust cover “A Father Lasance Prayer Book” will on second thought hard- 
ly be defended by either authors or publishers as a fitting advertising slo- 
gan for The New Roman Missal. 

But these are minor things. Evidently much thought and no little 
effort on the part of both authors and publishers were put into this mis- 
sal. From the very beginning the reader is directed as to what he should 
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do. “It is suggested that the user first read the Editor’s Preface, etc.,” we 
read on the inside title-page; and the principle is maintained throughout 
the book, whose arrangement facilitates the following out of these unmis- 
takable directions. The short Preface should really tend to make the 
reader go through the Introduction of thirty-four pages on the Mass, 
after which he will be ready to study the next part “Read Mass with the 
Priest,” prepared by the Reverend Wm. R. Kelly and explaining all the 
technical difficulties of the missal and the Mass. The ordinary of the Mass 
with suitable explanations follows, and thereupon the real text of the 
missal, divided into Proper of the Season, Ordinary of the Mass, Prefaces 
of the Mass, Additional Prayers, Proper of the Saints, Common of the 
Saints, Votive Masses, Occasional Prayers, Masses for the Dead, Various 
Prayers for the Dead, Forty Hours’ Devotion, Masses for Religious Or- 
ders, Masses Proper to the United States. 


Notable in the practical arrangement are the separation of the ordi- 
nary of the Mass for praying purposes from all explanations of it, the 
inclusion of the Sunday and usual weekday prefaces in the ordinary, the 
printing of all proper parts of a Mass in each instance instead of refer- 
ring, e.g., to the epistle of another Mass, the clear page references and 
directions. Simplicity of arrangement has evidently been an aim of the 
authors. 


After the above mentioned contents comes a description of the litur- 
gical year and of its seasonal parts and individual Masses, and then also 
of many feasts of the saints, again happily apart from the respective 
Mass texts for better undisturbed praying of the latter and better private 
study of the former. There is a description of the various original and 
pleasing illustrations and symbols used in the book, a glossary of liturgical 
terms, some further general devotions and tables of feasts. 


In the description of the Church year there is an inexcusable divi- 
sion into three parts, of which the second ends with Holy Saturday and 
the third begins with Easter. a liturgical enormity that the present 
reviewer has never met with before. The translations of the Latin text 
are very literal and correct in meaning as a whole. Evidently these quali- 
ties were aimed for at the expense of smooth English. At times, also, the 
translation does not improve the thought of the original, as for instance 
“who, afflicting ourselves, abstain from food” for “qui se, affligendo 
carnem, ab alimentis abstinent” (p. 320), or the cumbersome “by the in- 
tercession of Thy holy Mother and of Thy foster-father, make us so to 
profit by the example they with Thee have set us,” for “fac nos, utrius- 
‘que auxilio, familiae sanctae tuae exemplis instru” (p. 179). At times 
there is the straightforward directness of the Latin itself, as in “Draw 
near to us, O Lord, our God, and with Thy perpetual succor [why not 
help? defend those whom Thou hast refreshed with Thy mysteries” (p. 
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363), where the more literal following of the Latin diction would not 
have produced the same effect. 

The present missal is a contribution to the general stock of English 
or English-Latin missals now on the market by reason of some of the 
features mentioned above. However, this missal being aow on the market, 
it is definitely true that no further similar attempt is justifiable that does 
not furnish us with the greatly desirable satisfactory English rendition 
of the Latin text. 

V. M. 


RADIATING CHRIST. An Appeal to Militant Cathclics. From the French of 
Raoul Plus, S.J. Burns Oates & Washbourne, London. 1936. Pp. xi-132. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

This is an excellent pocket manual of inspirational and spiritual 
thought for the lay apostle, whose whole life should indeed be a radia- 
tion of Christ. The name of the author alone suffices to guarantee the fine 
content whose simple and convincing English garb has lost nothing by 


being a translation. 
V. M. 


SEX PSYCHOLOGY IN EDUCATION. By Rudolph Allers. Translated by 
Sidney A. Raemers. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1937. Pp. v- 
287. Cloth, 2.50. 

Allers has made another significant contribution to educational lit- 
erature. The present book is not of the type which adds more practical 
impracticalities to an educational problem which has long been obscured 
by undisciplined thinking; more precisely, the present volume consists in 
the formulation of fundamental principles of sex education, a formula- 
tion resting on sound philosophical and psychological foundations. Thus, 
for example, one-sided views of reality and the resultant theories of psy- 
choanalysis, of a purely biological approach in sex instruction, and the 
current conviction that sex education is independent of general educa- 
tion are traced to their false philosophical assumptions as embodied and 
germinal in nominalism. Accordingly, the author repeatedly insists that 
educational principles are valid only insofar as they rest on sound philo- 
sophical principles; that, in the right order of things, there is philosophi- 
cal unity underlying all phenomena of diversity; that there is both a 
hierarchy of order and values; and that, finally, sacrifice and habits of 
right conduct are in large measure unintelligible apart from deep knowl- 
edge of reality and all that that implies. These fundamental points aside, 
the author’s general thesis “that sex education is possible only within edu- 
cation as a whole” is established beyond any point of reasonable doubt. 
The general thesis is excellertly supplemented by clear-cut discussion of 
such terms as “purity,” “modesty,” “‘sex,” and. “sacrifice,” 
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Finally, in the light of the fact that the value of sex rests primarily 
in the procreation of children and finds legitimate fruition only in matri- 
mony, the essence of which in its highest development “can be under- 
stood only in conjunction with the mystical body” (p. 274), the author 
maintains that sex education, as a phase of general education, is impos- 
sible under conditions where religion is disregarded. For only in terms of 
an understanding of man’s natural and supernatural prerogatives is it 
possible for the human personality to grow in perfection and preserve a 
sound sense of self-respect by sacrificing lower values in order to attain 
higher values. “Only in the light of the eternal truth can we see the 
things of the world and their true value” (p. 278). 

This book must be recommended most urgently to all Catholic edu- 
cators. It is too important and too timely to be passed by as “just another 
book.” It is a happily constructive treatise on a topic, which, in the light 
of changed and changing conditions, needs serious consideration. A good 


index greatly increases the usefulness of the book. 
A. A. G. 


STRANGERS WITHIN OUR GATES. A Brief Study of the Various Rites of 
the Catholic Church. Illustrated. By Rev. Leo I. Sembratovich, Rector of 
the Church of St. John the Baptist for the Catholic Ukrainians of the 
Greek Rite, 4123 Clippert Ave., Detroit, Mich. 1936. Pp. 36. Pamphlet, 
25 cents. 

Father Sembratovich needs no introduction. His work among East- 
ern Catholics in this country has received national recognition. This val- 
uable pamphlet likewise deserves to be known more widely. Few short 
writings will so readily broaden the outlook of Catholics in this country 
as does this pamphlet. It will, when read, also help to promote that much 
needed sympathy and understanding which Western Catholics should have 
for their Eastern brethren. We cannot too heartily recommend this little 
treatise which aims to open up for us the vast ensemble and beautiful 
treasures of the Catholic Eastern rites. We know of no better brief intro- 
duction to these rites. Copies can be secured directly from the author, at 
address as given above. 


R. R. S. 


THE SYRIAN MARONITE MASS IN ENGLISH. By Rev. Peter F. Sfeir, 

Pastor of St. Maron Church, 1555 East Congress St., Detroit, Mich. 1935. 

Pp. 52. Pamphlet, 20 cents. 

This little booklet was published for American Catholics of the Maro- 
nite rite with a view to enabling them to assist at the Maronite Mass more 
actively and intelligently. The Maronite rite approaches the Roman most 
closely of all the Eastern rites. The same vestments and vessels are used 
as in the Roman. Maronites also use round hosts of unleavened bread and 
receive holy Communion under one species as we do in our rite. These 
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and other interesting facts are brought out in the first pages of the book- 
let. The entire text of the Maronite Mass is given in English, with a 
practical explanation of the ceremonies. The reviewer, however, did not 
expect that an Oriental writer should even suggest the forced parallelism 
between the phases of Christ’s life and the parts of the Mass, as our au- 
thor does on page 12. The very prayers of the Maronite Mass itself are 
an argument against such a farallelism. 


R. R. S. 


WHY CATHOLIC MARRIAGE IS DIFFERENT. By Dom Bernard A. Sause, 
O.S.B. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1937. Pp. vi-225. Cloth, $2. 
Catholics today are often hard pressed to explain the Church’s stand 

on marriage. It can be said for this volume that it gives an answer for 

nearly every question ordinarily asked. 

It has not been an easy task to be accurate and concise in handling 
a subject which is difficult from many points of view, but the author has 
done so with skill and prudence. The book is in a style that can be under- 
stood by the ordinary layman, but the educated layman will also find it 
a comprehensive guide in handling the subject of marriage, especially 
from the canonical point cf view, because the author furnishes material 
which is often not easily available in English. 

Viewing the work as a whole, we cannot help but suggest that the 
relation between Catholic marriage and the mystical body of Christ be 
given more emphasis. Is not this relation, rather than that with society 
in general, the precise reason why Catholic marriage is different? A glance 
at pages 18-20, 138-140, 143, 151-152, 161-163, 170-181, shows that the 
author should have stressed the fact much more that Catholic marriage 
as a sacrament is primarily for the purpose of increasing the membership 
of the mystical body of Christ, as Pius XI (Casti Connubii) clearly points 
out: “But Christian parents must also understand that they are destined 
not only to propagate and preserve the human race on earth, indeed not 
only to educate any kind of worshipers of the true God, but children 
who are to become members of the Church of Christ, to raise up fellow- 
citizens of the saints, and members of God’s household, that the worship- 
ers of God and our Savior may daily increase.” This idea alone would merit 
a special chapter, and should be the master-idea running through the en- 
tire treatise, which aims to be comprehensive and not merely juridical. 

The best chapters in the book are perhaps those on the Mixed Mar- 
riage Problem, the Educatior of Catholic Children, the Correction of In- 
valid Marriages, and Divorce So Called. The latter title is most apt, and 
should have been continued in the running headlines of this chapter. The 
entire text of the marriage ceremony and of the nuptial Mass and blessing 
is given in another chapter, with a practical commentary. Difficult ques- 
tions such as matrimonial impediments, the malice of sinful birth pre- 
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vention, and ecclesiastical matrimonial courts are treated with that clear- 
ness which laymen desire. A more detailed index and a list of books and 
pamphlets on Catholic marriage would enhance the value of the work 
considerably. 


Rg. 8. % 


The following books were reecntly sent to the Liturgical Press, Their 
mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice later. 


L’'ACTION CATHOLIQUE, Quebec, or, Couvent de Jesus-Marie, Sillery, 
Quebec: Marie Sainte-Cécile de Rome. Une vie dans le Christ. By Very 
Rev. Dom. Leonce Crenier, O.S.B. 1934. Vol. I: Enfance et jeunesse. Vol. 
II: Vie religieuse. Pp. 227 and 395. Paper, $1.00 per volume. 

BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York, N. Y.: Catholic Truth in Survey. By 
Rev. Ferdinand C. Falque. Vol. I: God Our Creator. 1937. Pp. xxiii- 
237. Paper. 

THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., Milwaukee, Wis.: The Cross of Christ. 
By Rev. Fulgence Meyer, O.F.M. 1938. Pp. x-116. Cloth, $1.35. History 
of the Church. By Joseph Lortz. Translated from the German by Rev. 
Edwin G. Kaiser, C.PP.S. Pp. xvi-574. Cloth, $3.50. 

BUREAU OF EDUCATION OF THE ARCHDIOCESE OF DUBUQUE, 
Dubuque, Iowa: Hid Battlements. By Rev. James J. Donohue. 1937. Pp. 
x-145. Paper, n. p. g. The Torchbearer. A Masque of the Religious Orders 
for the Centennial of the Archdiocese of Dubuque. By Rev. James J. Dono- 
hue. 1937. Pp. 26. Paper, n. p. g. 

CENTRAL BUREAU PRESS, St. Louis, Mo.: Directives for Catholic Action 
Expounded by Pope Pius XI. Collected and Integrated with a Study Out- 
line. By Rev. James D. Loeffler, S.J. 1938. Pp. 48. Paper, $.20. 

B. HERDER BOOK CO., St. Louis, Mo.: Mary the Mother of Jesus. By Rev. 
Franz Michel Willam. Translated by Rev. Frederic Eckhoff. 1938. Pp. viii- 
352. Cloth, $3.00. Das Ministrantenbuch. By Dom Hariolf Ettensperger, 
O.S.B. 1937. Pp. viii-170. Paper, $.70. 

OUR SUNDAY VISITOR PRESS, Huntington, Ind.: God and Governments. 
By Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, S.J. 1937. Pp. 48. Paper, $.15. Saints vs. Kings. 
By Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S.P. 1938. Pp. 96. Paper, $.25. Some Spir- 
itual Problems of College Students. By Rev. Maurice S. Sheehy. 1937. Pp. 
40. Paper, $.15. 

SANDS & CO., LTD., London, England: Catholic Liturgy. By Dom Gaspar 
Lefebvre, O.S.B. Second Impression. 1937. Pp. xvii-294. Cloth, 6s. 
Modern Sacred Art. An International Annual Review. Edited by Joan 
Morris, S.P. With 160 Illustrations. Pp. 164. Large paper format, 7s. 6d. 

FERDINAND SCHOENINGH VERLAG, Paderborn, Germany: Das Opfer der 
Eucharistie. Dogmatische Untersuchungen ueber das Wesen des Messopfers. 
By Dr. Johannes Brinktrine. 1938. Pp. 65. Paper, RM. 3.00. 

SHEED &% WARD, New York, N. Y.: In the Likeness of Christ. By Rev. Ed- 
ward Leen, C.S.5p. 1938. Pp. xxiv-361. Cloth, $2.50. Progress through 
Mental Prayer. By Rev. Edward Leen, C.S.Sp. 1938. Pp. x-276. Cloth, 
$2.00. The Prayers of the Missal. Il: The Offertory Prayers and the Post- 
Communions. By Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J. 1938. Pp. 113. Cloth, $1. 

VERLAG ARS SACRA JOSEF MUELLER, Munich, Germany: Heilige und 
Tiere. By Joseph Bernhart. 1937. Pp. 235. Cloth, n. p. g. Der Mensch 
Job Redet mit Gott. By Peter Lippert, S.J. 1938. Pp. 304. Cloth, RM. 
4.20. Suender und Heilige. By Alban Goodier. 1937. Pp. 188. Cloth, 
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